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8. — Excursion to the West of Canton. By Lieut Oliver, e.A. Extract 
from a Letter, dated Canton, March 21st, 1861. 

We had eight days' leave, and everything was prepared. We procured an in- 
terpreter from the yamun, named Lee Asheen, passports from the consul, and 
letters of introduction to the magistrates of the districts, Sam-Shui and Shin- 
Hing, from the Governor-General of the two kwangs, Old Laou. The next 
thing was to get a boat. Nearly all the communication in China is by canals 
and rivers. We found a Chinese boatman who was willing to contract with 
us to take us in his vessel, the Old Dragon, as far as Shin-Hing and back in 
eight days. The Old Dragon was a fine boat, 70 feet long, covered all over 
like a Lord Mayor's state-barge, and propelled either by poling, tracking, or 
rowing. The crew consisted of the master, his mother, two brothers, a sister, 
cook, pilot, and 12 sailors. Our party consisted of Capt. Des Vceux, Lieut. 
Sandwith, Lieut. Malcolm, Lieut. Hunt, Ensign Hunter, and myself. 

We had our beds, traps, &c, on board early on Monday morning, 11th of 
March, and breakfasted at the Custom-house. However, we did not leave the 
Shameen till 12 o'clock, when we were joined by Mr. Bonney, an American 
Wesleyan missionary. We were now towed up the Fatu Creek, leaving 
Howqua's Garden on our left. We kept in this creek till we reached Tung- 
kao, at 1.30, when we turned into a broader piece of water running west. At 
2.15 we passed Pho-tien, and at 2.30 Een-Po. At 3 o'clock we arrived at 
Ng-Kai-How or Yun-Kin-Chung. Here was a fleet of braves, 20 boats full, 
each containing about 60 or 70 men. They all turned out to look at us, and 
blew their horns, and made a tumultuous noise with gongs and tom-toms. 
They were proceeding to quell an insurrection in the northern part of the 
province. At 4.30 we saw Upper Kuss-Kow: on our left, and soon after 
Lower Kuss-Kow, and now Fatshan appeared directly in front of us. Fatshan 
is nearly as large as Canton, but is not walled. It took two hours to pass 
through Fatshan. The houses and quays were covered with human faces, 
and all their eyes centred on our boat. The Chinese ladies crowded their 
balconies and verandahs, but retired shrieking when we looked at them with 
our field-glasses. They have an idea that our binoculars have the power of 
representing them upside down, which hurts their vanity. However, they 
peeped at us through the chinks of the jalousies. It was 7 when we had 
left the town, and quite dark, so we anchored for the night. 

We started at 3 a.m. on Tuesday, the 12th, and Malcolm and myself swam 
ashore at daylight, and had a run for a couple of miles, till we flushed a 
woodcock ; then we swam on board again quickly, and aroused the others, who 
were sleeping soundly. We all dressed and went on shore at 6.15 A.M., at a 
place called Tsy-T6ng. Here was a fine towing-road, and high solid dykes to 
prevent inundations. The country here is very fine — large patches of sugar- 
cane, mulberry-trees by the mile together ; sandy hills, like the Bournemouth 
cliffs, to the north. Here we shot divers, teal, doves, and kingfishers, but 
could not get any woodcocks, although two were reported hit. All this time 
our boat was going ahead with a favourable breeze from the east, and we had 
to run some miles to catch it up. 7.30 : Shay-ng-kow on the left, Kee-Shek 
on the right. At 8 o'clock we passed a long island covered with wheat-fields. 
At 9 o'clock the boat waited for us to come on board at Slong-Tung ; the 
Si-cheou fine hills in the distance. We were now 20 miles from Fatshan. 
Here we breakfasted, and started again at 9.45, with the tide. At 10.45 we 
went ashore on the left bank. More brick-kilns and mulberry-fields. 11 a.m.: 
on the opposite coast was the Sy-Tsz-Tow, or Lion's Head Peak, with a 
new pagoda being built near it. 11.15 : came to Ma-Sha, a village with 
about 1000 inhabitants, and surrounded by banyan-trees and fields of mus- 
tard and sugar-cane. Mr. Bonney and myself, with Captain Des "Vceux, were 
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behind, and the others shooting in front, when the young men of the village 
came out with shields and swords to kill us, shouting to one another to do so ; 
but none of them liked to begin, and the old men told them that they would 
get the worst of it. This is the only indication of hostility we ever saw or 
heard of, and is a remnant of the old Canton spite against us. Not long ago, 
the little urchins near Canton would sing whenever a foreigner appeared, " The 
White Devil comes ! — sharpen the knife ! — sharpen the knife! — off with his 
head !" Twelve sugar-mills are worked by oxen on the opposite side of the river 
Pawng-Teng. Returned to our boat at 12.30, and at 1.30 reached Sy-Nam. 
Large sandbanks. On the right we passed the finest temple in Sy-Nam, viz. Teen- 
How, and a three-storied pagoda on a small rocky island. Beyond were some 
strong batteries, with guns mounted, overlooking the town. The river here 
was covered with small ferry-boats, which took passengers across the river for 
two cash. At 3 o'clock reached Sam-Shui — Sam meaning three, and Shui 
water, as here three waters meet. The town of Sam-Shui is about 2 miles 
from the river ; it is a fine walled town, and has an elegant pagoda outside. 
AVe sent our interpreter ashore to the chief magistrate's yamim with our 
cards (in Chinese fashion on red paper, my name being O-LI-FA), and our 
letters of introduction, whilst we went for a short walk on shore, and up to 
the beautiful nine-storied pagoda. Unfortunately, we found the pagoda a 
mere shell ; the interior woodwork, staircase, &c., having been burnt out by 
the rebels in 1858. When wo returned to the boat we found the chief man- 
darin's compradore with a noble present of ducks, geese, fowl-eggs, preserved 
fruits, oranges, annquots (a kind of citron), vegetables, cakes, &c. ; also a 
message to say he was very sorry he had no milk or cream to give us, but if 
we wore going to stay he would get some for our Excellencies. We left Sam- 
Shui at 5.15, and anchored off an island with a fortress on it. In the broad 
Si-Kiang River, which we had now reached, we were 56 miles due west of 
Canton. I was off duty this night, so slept soundly. 

Wednesday, lZth March. — 7 a.m. we passed Tsing-Kee, which contains one 
school and a pawnbroker's shop. Went ashore soon afterwards, and had a 
swim. Here are paddy-fields, dry now, and fine banyan-trees. At 7.25 passed 
Ni-Tawng, 150 inhabitants. We were now only 33 miles from Shia-Hing- 
Eoo. At 7.40 came to Poo-e-Shai, a large academy here built in the first year 
of the present Emperor, Hien-Tung. Opposite were the Nam-Wan, or 
Southern Bay hills — we call them Mount MacCleverty — about 1500 feet high. 
Here also is a great salt depot. At 9 a.m. returned to breakfast. On the 
left bank are large examination-halls, marked by a forest of mandarins' poles. 
Went on left shore at 12.20, under an avenue of tall banyan-trees, with the 
most beautiful beards. 12.40 passed Sha-Wan, a village of 60 people, with 
large fishponds and plenty of snipe, some of which were shot for dinner. 
There is a beautiful echo here from the hills. As we were walking along the 
bank I found in a pyramidal landmark a large and long lizard called Sha-ni, 
or a snake on legs. It is very venomous, and about 15 inches long. At 
1 p.m. walked under [the Sun-Tsiine pagoda, and through the To-Ki village, 
with 200 inhabitants. The mountains here converge to the river, and a 
magnificent gorge is formed by the river cutting its way between them — the 
mountains, rising on one side to 2800 feet high, called by us Mount Parkes, 
and on the other side Mount Straubenzee, 1800 feet. Beyond this, again, is 
Mount Malcolm, 400 feet high. At 1.45 we returned to our boat, and en- 
tered the pass. Water very deep— no bottom at 12s fathoms. On the left 
a huge sugar-loafed peak, the sides covered with plantations. This pass 
is called the Shin-Hing-Huss. 2.40 : still in the pass. The scenery so 
beautiful that we let our dinner get cold while admiring it. 3.45 reached the 
western entrance of the pass. See Shin-Hing-Foo in the distance, with a small 
pagoda and a hill on the right. We can now see seven pagodas. 5.15 passed 
the seven-storied pagodas. 5.45 passed a nine-storied pagoda. 6.20 anchored at 
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the western suburb of Shin-Hing. 6.30 went ashore, but could not go far, as 
the city gates were shut, and it was dark by 7. Sent our cards and letters to 
the mandarin. 

Thursday, lAth March. — We are now 93 miles west of Canton. After 
breakfast sent for palanquins, to pay our visit to the mandarin. Two braves 
on the bank extorted 33 cash from our chair-bearers. At 9.25 started in eight 
chairs to the yamun. Entered the city by the east gate ; passed through several 
streets like those in Canton, noticed several bow-makers' and armourers' shops ; 
also some handsome temples, with lions. Reached the yamun of Chaying- 
Kwank-Po. Eeceived courteously by the mandarin, who asked us, to be 
seated at a table, and regaled us with tea, cakes, almonds, pomelos, ginger, 
citron, &c. We reported the officials who squeezed our chair-coolies, and they 
were accordingly bastinadoed with split bamboos. He told us the people might 
throw stones at us at first, till they got used to seeing us, but he would send 
soldiers to guard us. We begged him not to take any trouble, as we were 
well able to take care of ourselves. As he, however, insisted, we were accom- 
panied by a party of his braves, who made themselves very useful in carrying 
some biscuits and potted meat, our sketch-books, &c, up to the Marble Bocks. 
At 10 - 15 we went out by the north gate, over some stone bridges, and through 
paddy-fields, which were being harrowed — water-buffaloes drawing the harrows, 
which were guided by women, who, in this part of the world, much resemble the 
women at Saltash, near Plymouth. At 1 1 o'clock we reached the largest rock of 
the Seven Stars, Sam-Seen-Koon. We had seen the Marble Rocks from the city : 
they looked in the distance like the Needles of the Isle of Wight on a level 
plain, backed by a range of high mountains. There are seven rocks, about 200 
feet high, of beautiful marble. These Seven Stars are very curious ; and I do not 
know how to account for their presence, sticking up with their ragged-pointed 
tops and perpendicular sides in the middle of a large plain. We ascended to 
the top of the easternmost rock, the largest of the set. There are two temples 
to Buddha on this rock. In the lower temple there was an elaborate statue of 
Buddha, representing him with forty-eight arms. There are inscriptions of 
gigantic dimensions on all the rocks, of the reigns of Yong-Ching, Kang-Kee, 
and Keen-Long. We reached the summit of the eastern rock by 12 o'clock, 
and I found some ferns. We descended again and walked to the temple of 
Koon-Yum-Ngam, in the rock next to the eastern one, and the second in mag- 
nitude. Here was a wonderful cavern, or the " Cave of the Seven Stars." 
Part of it is cut to represent a joss-house, the idols being formed of choice 
specimens of marble. Two figures of warriors are in front of the altar, before 
the idol, and are not unlike similar effigies in old churches and cathedrals at 
home, also of white polished marble. The stalactites, in every imaginable form, 
reflecting the light from above with innumerable sparkling crystals, formed a 
beautiful canopy above. This hermitage, as it were, forms only the entrance 
to the large grotto, to which you descend by some forty steps, and then a 
splendid scene lies before you. The whole rock seems hollowed out, whilst 
large crystals hang down into the light ; their source being in utter darkness up 
above, only revealed now and then when we let off rockets. When we dis- 
charged our rifles and revolvers the thunders and reverberations were grand, 
extending in hoarse murmurs into the very bowels of the mountain. It 
reminded me very much of the grotto at Hans, in Belgium. The effect was 
further heightened by the crystals being detached from the roof by the bullets 
of our pieces, and, tumbling headlong, scattering as they struck projections of 
the rocks with a myriad of scintillations. Our attention was next drawn by 
the Buddhist hermit to a hollow rock — a natural stone drum ; when this 
was struck a sharp blow, it vibrated, and gave a not unmusical sound — in 
fact, a Chinese Memnon. We now lighted twisted bamboo torches, and pene- 
trated a quarter of a mile through a narrow cavern ; but, after all, saw nothing 
equal to the first grotto. However, the figures of the monk and our half-naked 
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coolies, with the picturesque dress of the Chinese soldiers, looked very quaint 
and romantic by the light of the torches in these Tartarean regions. We spent 
nearly the whole day in the caves. I left some of the coloured pictures of the 
Christmas number of your ' Illustrated News ' with the old monk, who was 
greatly pleased. We returned to our boat in the afternoon, and in the evening 
dropped down again with the tide, commencing our homeward trip. I had 
filled my portfolio with sketches, and it will take me some time to finish them 
up. The captain of our vessel would not suffer us to go through the Pass of 
Shin-Hing-Huss at night, being frightened with the idea of the Lally-Lus and 
pirates, who infest those wild mountains ; but we made him proceed, and con- 
sequently reached the eastern gap by midnight, when we anchored by a Chinese 
custom-house, at a place called How-Lik. 

Friday, 15ft March. — This morning we had intended to ascend Mount 
Malcolm, and take an aneroid to determine its height more accurately ; 
but as we found it too cloudy and foggy to make it safe to attempt the 
ascent, we delayed it till the morrow. However, Messrs. Bonney, Malcolm, 
Des Vcenx, and myself went up to the foot of the mountain to see a large 
Buddhist monastery we heard of ; and the others crossed over to To-ki to shoot 
snipe for dinner. We started directly across some flat ground for nearly 
five miles, and then entered a valley leading to the monastery. A pretty 
stream tumbled over a rocky bed, like the Esk near Dalkeith ; whilst in 
front rose a huge cliff with perpendicular sides, its top covered with woods, 
and Alps upon Alps rose beyond. The hills on each side were covered with 
bracken-fern, and the misty and cool day made it resemble Scotch scenery 
altogether, though presently it far surpassed it. The Chinese call this " The 
Mountain of the Golden Lake ;" and the monastery and woods they call " The 
Groves of the Pleasant Mists." And rightly are they named. As soon as 
we turned the corner of the cliff, there was an exclamation of delight from 
everyone. It resembled some illustrations I have seen in Milton by the artist 
Martin. The vegetation and foliage was perfect' — a blending of our tropical 
and your more northern flora in a sweet entanglement. Oar guide led the way 
— his name, Teen-Tuk ; and two Chinese boys, Ayon and Assam, carried our 
rifles and instruments. These Teng-Foo mountains are celebrated in Chinese 
literature, and deserve well all the admiration that their poets have heaped 
upon them. Here were tall cotton-trees; the tulip-tree with immense red 
blossoms ; ferns twenty feet high ; and pinus silvestris 'of enormous size ; 
acacias, bamboos, teak-trees, parasites, and creepers; monkey-ladders and 
ropes of orchids festooning the vaulted roof of branches ; beautiful little 
sandy squirrels, with grey stripes, leaped nimbly about, chasing one another, 
as tame as domestic cats. The cries of jungle-fowl and guinea-hens were 
answered by the shrieks of the pheasant and the song of the bulbul, inter- 
rupted by the sound of the beak of the toucan, one of which was killed, 
a magnificent specimen — green shot with gold, large yellow beak, thirteen 
inches long. Several squirrels fell victims to our death-dealing weapons, and 
Malcolm got a pretty black-and-white bird, with " an unprecedented length 
of tail." A little further on was a Chinese summer-house, with its usual 
accompaniment of Confucian precepts and Buddhist prayers. At a corner 
beyond, through an accidental break in the leafy covering overhead, we 
beheld trees growing out of the side of inaccessible rocks 1500 feet above our 
head, overhanging as though to crush us. We now ascended by zigzag 
narrow paths cut out of the rock for about 1000 feet, when we came to the 
Tek-chime Monastery at about 11.33 a.m. Here is a temple called Hing- 
Wun-Tz. The Principal or Abbot, named Chea-ne-Fan, received us cour- 
teously, and gave us a very good repast on rice and vegetables, principally 
mushrooms ; for the Buddhist monks are not allowed to eat flesh. We saw the 
new temple, and the yet remaining charred relics of the old one, lately burnt 
by the rebels ; also some splendid China tea-roses, We returned the same 
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way to our boat, which we reached at 4 p.m. After dinner, at 5.30, we took 
our dingy, and pulled over to the tea-plantations under the lofty Sugar-cone 
mountain, on the southern side of the Shin-Hing-Huss. Near to these plan- 
tations we visited a quarry 800 feet deep, from which they dig the Black 
stone which the Chinese use for inkstands, or rather what we should call 
palettes : the Chinese using solid Indian ink, rub it, when wanted, on these 
peculiar tablets. The stone is valuable, but the quarry was not being worked, 
the mandarins having stopped the proprietors. " But," said the inhabitants, 
" if you Taiwans (or Great Nation) will order the mandarins, they will be 
forced to allow us to work this mine" — showing that the people of China have 
a little notion of our power. When we returned on board, we slipped our 
moorings, and went to Lo-un-Chun, a place nearer the Teng-Foo mountains, 
and situate at the bend of the river near Kwangli. 

Saturday, lQth March. — Breakfasted at 7 a.m. Started soon after to try to 
reach the top of the Teng-Foo Mountain. Very misty. Went up to the 
Monastery by 9.40 a.m. Here we got some bamboo-poles, and continued the 
ascent. By mid-day we reached a place beyond which our guide had never 
been. No scenery but dense white clouds. We, however, pushed up the 
steep rocks, and at length got to a peak of about 2000 feet elevation. What 
was our disappointment to find that this was not the highest peak ; to reach 
which we should have to descend, and re-ascend on the other side of a 
tremendous chasm. This was impossible, and with many regrets we returned 
to the Monastery, leaving the ascent of the real highest peak for travellers 
with more time. As our leave would be up on the following Monday, we 
were obliged to make all sail back to Canton. We returned to our boat, after 
seeing two beautiful falls, and a bell weighing 2000 catties. At 7 in the 
evening we got back, and set sail for Poo-ne-Shui, but at 9 o'clock stopped at 
Wang-Sha on account of the rain. 

Sunday, VJth March. — 7.30 passed Tsing-kee ; 12 arrived at Synam ; 9 P.M. 
arrived at Fatshan, and anchored. 

Monday, 18tt March. — Seeing Fatshan all the morning. Arrived in Canton 
at 6 p.m. 



9. — British Columbia, and a proposed Emigrant Route from Pembina to 
Yah. By Wm. Kelly, Esq., f.k.g.s. 

The geographical position of British Columbia, with respect to the mother- 
country and other European fountains of emigration, places it at a serious dis- 
advantage in competing for population with the great American and Australian 
regions, at least under the present arrangements for transport. In fact, the 
only two recognised routes of approach to it are those by the Isthmus of 
Panama and round Cape Horn ; the former of which, whether direct from 
Southampton or by way of New York, is attended with so considerable an 
outlay, that it is utterly out of the reach of the class of emigrants alone fit for 
encountering the primary difficulties of pioneer colonization ; and although 
the latter may perhaps offer some trifling advantages on the score of economy, 
the extreme length, danger, and suffering inseparable from a voyage round 
Cape Horn to the westward, must operate as a complete bar to family emi- 
gration. 

This state of things is the more to be deplored from the fact — which I can 
conscientiously aver from two years and six months' residence in British 
Columbia — that there is no other British possession more suitable or congenial 
to^he Celtic or Anglo-Saxon race as regards climate, nor one which presents 
more genuine or substantial allurements to settlers in the extent and variety 



